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AN 


ADDRESS, &c. 


HE greateſt people this world 
ever ſaw, and, probably, will 
ever ſee, gave public thanks 
to their general, who, after he had by 


his own obſtinacy loſt fourſcore thou- 
_ ſand of his fellow citizens at the battle 


of Cannæ, had no other merit than 


collecting the remains of his army, and 
bringing them ſafe to Rome e this 


dreadful defeat, which came upon the 


back of many others, did not hinder 


this great minded people from thank- 


ing the author of it for not having de- 


ſpaired of the commonwealth. 3 


The conſequence I would draw from 
this inſtance in the Roman hiſtory, is, 
that if Terentius Varro, after ſo fatal | 
a miſcarriage, could deſerve the thanks 
of his country for the ſingle virtue of 
not having deſpaired of the common- 
wealth, it muſt be proportionably cri- 
minal to deſpair of it under any afflict- 
ing circumſtances, or a more afflicting 
proſpect. Let us not then deſpair of 
our country: It is our duty, and to 
ſpeak in the language of this age, our 

intereſt, not to deſpair of it. | 


We have loft Minorca it is true: 
Nay we have loſt: our reputation, 
where we uſed to triumph, at ſea: 
We are almoſt ſinking under a load of 
taxes: The earth, that feeds us; the 
air, that cheers us; the fire, that warms 
us, are all taxed ; water is the only 
element which has hitherto eſcaped the 
ſagacity of our miniſters ; they have 
reſpected T as religiouſiy, as the 
I | "Ow | 


21 
penſions they receive, or give; but we 
muſt take care not to drink even wa- 
ter out of glaſs, or ſilver: For both. 
theſe have felt the touch of the miniſ- 


terial wand, and will preſently convey 
the magic to this harmleſs liquor. 


If our taxes are already intollerable, 
what name ſhall we give to them when 
they encreaſe upon us? as encreaſe they 
muſt, if we go on, in making ſubſi- 

dies the bafis of all our treaties with fo- 
reign princes, who are ſure to violate 
thoſe treaties for greater ſubſidies; in 
hiring mercenary troops at an unheard 
of expence; in tranſporting them hi- 
ther, in order to double that expence; 
and to be laughed at in tranſporting 
them back again, whenever the ſecuri- 
ty, or the intereſt of the princes we 
hired them of ſhall require it. 


Theſe are aggravating circumſtances 
no doubt; and ſo are many more, 
which I forbear to mention, becauſe 
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my deſign is not to inflame, but to re- 
lieve you: Not but I. could with that 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and 
exciſe would order their ſeveral clarks 
to collect and publiſh a dictionary of 
taxes, diſtinguiſhing the reigns, and 
years of every prince, who has erected 
theſe monuments of his affection for 
his ſubjects ; monuments, as Horace ſays, 
more laſting than braſs, and proof againſt 
the bite of ſhowers, the impotence of 
winds, and the flight of time: For, of 

all ſublunary things, taxes, I believe, 
are the moſt permanent, Such a dic- 
tionary would be as edifying as volumi- 
nous, while all the untaxed articles 
W be contained in Shane. = 


b But theſe, and all the other miſeries, 
and miſcarriages, which the author of 
the fourth letter to the people of Eng- 

land has laid* before you with all 
the power of thought and language, 
are only conſequential, not original, 

calamities. Our wounds lie deeper, 
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and muſt be opened, in order to be 
cured. It is not a change of miniſ- 
ters, but a change of meaſures, that 
muſt eradicate the evil which has long 
ſince been preying upon our vitals, and 

is now come to a criſis. 


In all free governments, the two 
great points upon which the attention 


of legiſlators has turned, are the ſecu- 


rity of domeſtic liberty againſt the men 
in power; and the ſecurity of the na- 
tion againſt foreign enemies. The me- 
thods of effecting theſe two points are 
ſo obvious, that, in mentioning them, 
I ſhall rather put you in mind of your 
own reflexions, than communicate my 
thoughts. It is an eſtabliſhed princi - 
ple n philoſophy, that the ſimpler, and 
the leſs entangled any ſyſtem is, the 
gre ter chance it has of being the true 
one: Let not, therefore, the ſimplicity 
of the means I have to propoſe to you, 
derogate from their value, nor defeat 
Four hopes of their operation: Few 
335 they 


they are, indeed, in number, and as 


effectual, as obvious: They carry with 


them no innovation in our conſtitu- 
tion; but a reſtitution to the rights, 
which your anceſtors long enjoyed: 
Theſe are annual parliaments, and a 
general militia. And theſe two laws, 
I am perſuaded, would ſtrike the 
court of Verſailles with greater ter- 
ror, than millions granted every ſeſſions 
of parliament, and all the royal navy 
of Great Britain commanded by parlia- 
mentary admirals and captains. 


But, of theſe two points, ſo eſſential 
to your liberty and ſecurity, I ſhall 
ſpeak in their order; and begin with 
annual parliaments, your only hope, 
without which every thing elſe will be 
precarious. 


That y your anceſtors enjoyed the glo- 
rious privilege of annual parliaments, - 
from the firſt inſtitution: of © thoſe aſ- 
- ſemblics, during many ages; and that 

this 


I 
this privilege was ſecured to them, not 
only by the common law of this realm, 
but, alſo, by two acts of parhament 
paſſed by Edward the third, as great a 
prince both in peace and war, as ever 
ſwayed the ſceptre of this or any other, 
nation, will not be denied by any man, 


but by thoſe who have employed more 


of their time in deſtroying the conſti- 
tution of their country, than in ſtudy- _ 
ing the hiſtory of it. What crime 
then have your anceſtors of a later 
date, or you yourſelves committed to 
be deprived of the liberty of confirming 
every year, or rejecting thoſe of your 
repreſentatives, who have performed, 
or neglected their duty; a right, N 
inherent to parliaments, as parliaments 
are to your conſtitution? 15 


But, I ſuppoſe, your anceſtors, who 
enjoyed this right, paid more every 

year to the ſupport of the governments 
they lived under, and were more affec- 
tionate to them: This is ſo far other- 
; | C 3 wiſe, 
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wiſe, that there is above fifteen times 
more money now raiſed annually from 
the ſweat of your brows, let whatever al- 


lowances be made for the difference in 
the value of money, than was paid by 
any of them, in any year, towards all 
the exigencies of the government : and 
I defy the moſt determined of your 
enemies to point out any period in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, during which the 
prince upon the throne, either deſerved, 


or had, a greater ſhare in the affections 
of his ſubjects, than his preſent majeſ- 


ty, during a reign, long indeed in its 
duration, but ſhort in our wiſhes, 


But, it ſeems, annual parliaments 
will produce annual tumults: They will 
not ſay annual corruption, but annual 
riots. So-far from it, that annual par- 
laments will produce neither annual 
tumults, nor annual riots, but will 
preſerve the nation from ſeptennial cor- 
ruption, and, what is infinitely worſe, 


„ ra Fu. That annual par- 


liaments 
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liaments will not produce annual riots, 
let the example of the city of London 
convince you, where the common 
council men are choſen annually with 
as little diſturbance, as their pariſh of- 
ficers. The pretence of preventing 
tumults and diſorders is a ſtale argu- 
ment, and has always been made uſe of 
by thoſe, who, ſenſible that they have 
deſerved the reſentment of the people, 
have no other way of preventing the 
effects of that reſentment, than by pre- 
venting them from an ord of 
ſhewing it. 


Dion Caſſius (who by the way lived 
under an abſolute prince) in order to 
prepoſſeſs his readers with his own ſer⸗ 
vile notion that the death of the firſt 
Cæſar, which he is going to relate, was 
an impiety, inſtead of the laſt effort of 
| expiring liberty, congratulates the Ro- 
mans upon the loſs of their freedom, 
and ſays that it was impoſſible for them 


to be preſerved unleſs they were united, 
c STE and 


E 
ad impoſſible for them to be united, 


as long as they enjoyed their liberty. 
This indeed was the way to unite them : 


And, under the auſpices of this bleſſed 


union have I ſeen the gally ſlaves at 
Marſeilies march along the ſtreets, all 
linked to one chain, with all the har- 
mony imaginable : They were united 
| ny; but and in ſlavery. 


Able Shs who know that all 
governments depend upon the conſent of 
the governed, will endeavour to gain, not 
to force, that conſent : Conſent indeed 
may be forced for a time, but nothing 
but the intereſt of thegoverned, and 
the ſenſe of that intereſt, can render 
it durable: And various accidents may 
happen, where the peoples affection, 
always deſpiſed in proſperity, and ap- 
plied to in diſtreſs, may be the only 
refuge; and, in the article of danger 
nothing but the hopes, either of ſecur- 
heb the vo 1 enjoy, or of re- 

gaming 


3 
gaining the meu they have h © can . 
Inſure their aſſiſtance. | | 


Will any man e to avow ha he 
pays a greater regard to the affairs of 
his own family, than to Thoſe of the 
public? and yet there is not ſo thought- 
leſs a ſpendthrift among all the ſons of 
whim, who would truſt the manage- 
ment of his eſtate to a ſteward irre- 


vocably for ſeven years. Among all 


the various traps which art lays for ex- 


travagance, this, I dare ſay, is too dif- 


coverable to have been ever attempted. 


But you play deeper till ; your ſep- 


tennial irrevocable ſtewards have an un- 


limited command, not only over your 
property, but alſo over your liberty. 
They may by law, if they ſhould ever | 
think ſo fitting, tax you ten ſhillings 
in the pound; and by the ſalaries they 
may hereafter receive out of thoſe taxes, 
not pay for their own fhare one ſhil- 

ling in the pound: They may think 
F i; the 
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the ED long enough 
to complete their own fortunes, and 
your miſery; and, in order to effect 
the completion of both, they may pro- 
long their term for four years, or for 
ſeven years longer; nay they may per- 
petuate themſelves : And, if they ſhould 
ever do any one, or even all of theſe 
things, 'the law would ng a . 
q l. on 


It is true, that, in any of the laſt 
mentioned caſes, the elected would 
ſtand in your places, and become the 
electors :: No matter; the law, like an 
indulgent -parent, would overlook all 
| theſe wregularities, and ſay that what 
ought not to have been done, is valid 
when done; and would ſuppoſe that, 
when you choſe your repreſentatives for 
three years, you delegated to them a- 
power of prolonging their term for ſe- 
ven years, or even of perpetuating 
themſelves. Theſe are the fatal conſe- 
—_— of OY g from the conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion of your anceſtors ; and the only . 


way of preventing theſe conſequences 
is to return to that conſtitution. 


But, ſay you, the ſame thing may 
happen in annual parliaments; we muſt 
truſt our repreſentatives with the ſame 
powers; and theſe powers annual par- 
liaments may abuſe, as well as trien- 
nial, or ſeptennial parliaments. The 
fact I own, hos ny: the Os 


That an annual ee may 
abuſe its power, and prolong its term, 
muſt be allowed; it is a poſſibility, 
which the utmoſt extent of human 
foreſight, ſuch, as dictated your noble 
plan of government to your anceſtors, 
could not guard againſt. | 


But, none to effect this, let us 
conſider what muſt happen: In the 
_ firſt place, if you can obtain annual 
- parliaments (and, if you will, you can 
obtain 9 will be punctu- 

=P 
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ally obſerved, even in this nation, for 
ſome time; during which, it will from 
its obvious benefits take ſuch root, that 
an annual parliament might as ſoon re- 
peal all your laws, as this, which will 
preſently be looked upon as the ſupport 
aof them all. OE} . 


Beſides, in order to repeal this law, 
you yourſelves muſt be firſt bribed to 
chuſe ſuch men, as will be the proper 
inſtruments for ſuch dirty work ; and 
what miniſtry can bribe you without 
votes of credit, which an annual par- 
| lament will never grant? ſecure there- 
fore againſt being bribed, you wall be 
ſecure” of being virtuous; and will 
chuſe not ſuch men as will be recom- 
mended to you, but ſuch as will recom- 
mend themſelves. Theſe therefore are 
the obvious benefits reſulting from an- 
nual parhaments; you will preſerve 
your liberty, and the parent of that li- 
berty your virtue; unbribed, unperjur- 
ed, courting no man, fearing no man, 

e and 
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and hearkening to no other voice but 
to that of your own conſciences, you 
will chuſe ſuch repreſentatives. every 
year, as you moſt confide in; and, if 
you are diſappointed in your choice, 
you will Fans them the year ma 80 


And, if once you recover your right 
to annual parliaments, you have all 
the reaſon in the world to expect the 
bleſſing will be permanent; becauſe, 

whatever influence, fair or unfair, the 
miniſters may hereafter have in both. - 
| houſes, and whatever may be. their de- 
termination in conſequence of that in- 
fluence, , your ſovereign's . conſent will 
be neceſſary to renew your | ſlavery: - 
And I ſhould: as ſoon ſuſpect. king 

George the Second of conſenting to re- 
| peal the act of ſettlement in order to 
deprive his family of the ſucceſſion, as 
of conſenting to repeal the act for an- 
nual parliaments in order to bee his- 
N of their . avs 
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I proceed now to the militia bill, 
which is as neceſſary to ſecure you 
againſt your foreign, as annual par- 
liaments are to ſecure you againſt 
your domeſtic enemies. This is a 
point which has been much labour- 
ed by all the friends of liberty; parti- 
cularly by a perſon whoſe learning and 
great parts, hereditary parts, are as 
conſpicuous, as his zeal for the inte- 
reſt of his country, or as the great 
fortune and dignity he will certainly 
deſerve, and probably one day enjoy 
in it: But the bill for a militia; paſſed 
by the repreſentatives of the people laſt 
ſellions, is a greater argument in fa- 
vor of it, than any private authority 
how great ſoever: To which may be 
added the concurrent petitions from eve- 
ry part of the nation, all echoing to 
the voice of their repreſentatives (and 
this is a conſtitutional echo) which both 
ſuggeſt and juſtify an endeavour to re- 
commend a meaſure ſo advantageous at 
all times, and ſo neceſlary -at this, 
| > when 
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** the ſecurity of the royal family, | 
and the independence of the nation call 


aloud for the enacting of! it. 


The merits of a general militia bill 
ſeem principally to turn on this, whe- 
ther a free people ought to truſt the de- 
fence of their liberty to foreign, or to 
national forces. We ſhall be afliſted 
in this inquiry by examples drawn from 
hiſtory, which, notwithſtanding the 

great genius of the preſent age abound- 
ing in mother-wit, an ounce of which 

is allowed to be preferable to a pound 


Of learning, will however be acknow- 


ledged to be of ſome little uſe in the 
conduct of public affairs. e 


be greateſt nations ancient hiſtory . 
preſents to our view are the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians ; the former of 
| whom never made uſe of foreign troops, 
till the Second Punic war, when, the 
commonwealth being exhauſted of men 
by their reiterated defeats, the two Sci- 

Sz 
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pio's,. one 'the father, and the other 


the uncle of the firſt Scipio Africanus, 

who then commanded in Spain, took 
30,000 Celtiberi into their ſervice; and 
theſe, being debauched by the Cartha- 
ginians, turned againſt their maſters, 
defeated the Romans, and occafioned 
the death of both their generals. 


The other example will be drawn 
from the Carthaginians themſelves ; 

who, after the Firſt Punic war had 
been put an end to by a peace with the 
Romans, ſaw their country laid waſte 
by the foreign troops they had hired in 
that war, their country houſes ſet on 
fire, and at laſt Carthage itſelf beſieg- 
ed by them: Great- was their diſtreſs ; 
greater than could, at that time, have 
been brought upon them even by the 
Romans, "againſt whom they had hired 
theſe foreign troops : And it wasowing to 
the uncommon abilities of Amilcar, the- 
Carthaginian general, that Carthage did 
not become à prey to the mutiny of her 
VVV 
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own mercenaries. | The reader will re- 
member that Livy, and Polybius relate 
both theſe facts with many circum- 
ſtances more favourable to my preſent 
I b than I have room to inſert,” 


Let us now take a e * * 
free ſtates ſubſiſting, at this day in 
Europe: their number, alas, is reduc- 
ed to ſo few, that ſuch a ſurvey is but 
too eaſily taken. Deſpotic princes, 
artful miniſters, and corrupted nations 
have leſſened the number of free ſtates 
ſo far, that, beſides our own, the Ve- 
netians, the Dutch, and the Swiſs Can- 
tons, can alone lay claim to chat appel- 
lation. | 


It 1300 known that in the thirteenth 
century the ſenate of the former paſled 


a vote by their own authority, without 


the conſent of their conſtituents, that 
the then preſent members, and their 
poſterity, ſhould ever after conſtitute. 
the ſenate, excluſively of the reſt of their 
fellow 
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fellow Agens: after this, Gentlemen, 
you will not wonder that any motion 
for a national militia muſt have been 
thrown. out by ſuch a ſenate ; and that 
it has been the uniform policy of the 
ſenate of Venice to employ foreign 
troops, and to truſt the whole of the 
Venetian liberty, or what they call fo, 
to the precarious aſſiſtance of foreign- 
ers, rather than to the natural ſupport 
of the natives, who, when armed, 
might be tempted to aſk ſawcy queſ- 
tions, and to inquire by what autho- 
rity their equals came to be their maſ- 
ters. I 1 


The Dutch call themſelves a free 
people; but have departed from the 
union, upon which their freedom was 
founded: By the terms of that union, 
Which, with our aſſiſtance, enabled 
them to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, the 
people in every city and town had a 
right-to chuſe their own magiſtrates. 
This ri icht their magiſtrates have by 

| fraud 


1 
fraud and violence 1 the people 
of; and theſe magiſtrates now every 
where create one another; juſt as the 
corruption of their cheeſe ingenders 
maggots. And here again we are not 
to wonder if the Venetian policy pre- 
vails, and fills their armies with foreign | 
troops, who ff ght for pay alone, with- 
out any regard to the liberty of the 
country they are hired to defend. But 
the uſurpation of the rights of the peo- 
ple does not ſtop here: For their ſelf 
choſen magiſtrates chuſe the deputies to 
the ſtates general, who, conſequently, 
are not the repreſentatives of the people, 
but of theſe magiſtrates, By this re- 
finement of Dutch policy they have 
transformed their government to a ſyſ- : 
tem that wants a name among the wri- 
ters upon politics : It is neither a mo- 


narchy, nor a democracy, nor an ariſ- 


tocracy, but in oppoſition to the laſt, 
a caciftocracy, a government of the werſt 
men. From hence follows a general 


imbezelment of their finances; a decay 
| of 
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of all Gee but that which i is contra- 
band; and a violation of the moſt ſo⸗ 
lemn treaties towards a nation that firſt 
eſtabliſhed, and, within theſe ten years, 
preſerved. their cammonyealth, to be 
branded, during the little time it will | 
laſt, with the infamy of ingratitude. 
However, their Eaſt India company 

underſtands the genius of the natives 
better than their ſtate, and ſends only 
Dutch, ſoldiers to their ſettlements in 
that part of the world, as the beſt qua- 
lified to maſſacre unarmed Chineſe for 
their money, and defenceleſs Engliſh- 


men for nutmegs. 


Turn your eyes now, Gentlemen, 
from the corruption of the Dutch, to 
the virtue of the Swiſs : They ſtill pre- 
ſerve their liberty, though ſurrounded 
with tyrants on every fide: And how 
do. they preſerve it ? By national forces. 
And now let me put a caſe, which has 
often happened; that an alliance of all 
their powerful neighbours was formed 5 

to 


1 
to inſlave them; and that in conſe- 
quence of this threatened invaſion,” a 
diet was ſummoned to conſider of the 
means of defending themſelves: And 
here let me aſk any Gentleman, Wh⅛? 
is acquainted with the genius and po- 
licy of this nation, what treatment any 
member of that diet muſt expect, who 
ſhould gravely propoſe to ſend for fo- 

reign troops to defend the liberties of 
his country. Are the Swiſs more at- 
tached to their conſtitution than Eng- 
liſhmen ? are they braver? Both theſe 
queſtions muſt be anſwered in the affir- 
mative, by every man who refuſes to 
truſt the latter with arms to defend their 
king and country, The enjoyment of 
liberty has inſpired the Swiſs with an 
affection for their country: diſeipline 


and action have made them ſoldiers: . 


Engliſhmen moſt aſſuredly enjoy their 


liberty and ſomething more, though 91 


not more valuable, licenciouſneſs; and 
/- diſcipline, which they both want and 

deſire, and action, which probably 
5 _ VEE hs 


„ 
they will not want, will ſoon make 

them ſoldiers. 844 
"uy lay the greater ſtreſs on the Swiſs 
nation, becauſe liberty, which has 
been baniſhed from all other parte of 

Europe, has taken refuge in their 
country, and in our own : For which 
reaſon, if ours ſhould ever be inſlaved 
by fraud, or force, thoſe among us, 
who had rather hear the miſeries of 
their fellow citizens at a diſtance, than 


be eye witneſſes of them, are ſure to 


find a ſafe and honourable retreat 
among this people; where: many of 
them, for reaſons too well known to 
be mentioned, have received their edu- 
cation; and then will be verified the 
obſervation of Livy upon the deftruc- 
tion of Alba, __ interen Roma Albe | 
ruinis. 


Before 1 diſmiſs the Giles of 
a general militia, you will give me 
leave to mention one thing which 1 
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think of 1 importance. Since the Dh 
armies were firſt commanded by Mar- 
ſhal Saxe, they have. brought into the 
field ſuch trains of artillery, ; as never 
had been heard of in former wars: 
By this means, the fate of every battle 
is decided by ingeneers, not by ſoldiers. 
Whether this improvement. in the art, 
of war was owing to a diſtruſt of their 
men, or to a regard for their ſafety, 
which is certainly very commendable, 
there is nothing more ſure, than that 
we ought to imitate them, and be taught 
by our enemies. I would therefore 
propoſe that if you can obtain a militia 
bill, I mean a general militia bill, 
which alone can enable you to defend 
yourſelves againſt falſe friends, and open 
enemies, That every pariſh in Eng- 
land be ſupplied with a cannon of be- 
tween 20, or 30 pound ball, with am- 
munition proportionable; and that, : 
upon every review, theſe cannon. bo 
drawn out, and fired with powder. 


2 1 
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udp Aube Panties ſhould 
ade he advantage of dark nights, or 
hazy weather, while our naval com- 
manders are ingaged in adjuſting the 
prerogatives of ſome mayor of a cor- 
poration, or in ſome more weighty af- 
flairs at the admiralty, or at White's, 
they may be receiyed with two or three 
hundred pieces of cannon, their own 
arms, and eighty or ninety thouſand mili- 
"tia, both which will ſoon be encreaſed to 
twice that number. And I am as much | 
convinced as I can be of any mathema- 
tical demonſtration that the terror of 
ſuch an armament would not only pre- 
ſerve us from any attack of an enemy, 
but alſo give great weight to our mi- 
niſters in every foreign negotiation; this 5 
would enable them to act in a manner 
| ſuitable to the dignity of the Engliſh 
nation; inſtead of purchaſing allies, 
8 would command them; and in- 


ſtead of meanly ſoliciting aſſiſtance at a 
monſtrous expence, and of being re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed by thoſe, upon whom they had 
the (greateſt, reaſon to depend, they 
would let all the nations, with whom 
they treated, know, that England was 
ſecure at home, and in a condition, of 
| granging not of . alliance, 


. Inthisreſpettable light will England - 
appear, if you obtain a general militia 
bill qualified in the manner I have men- 


tioned; Oppreſſed though you are with 


taxes; bullied and traduced as pirates 
by your enemies, whoſe, loſs, not vir- 
tue, gives you that appellation. de- 
ſerted by your friends; and impove- 
riſned by an army, large enough to 
ruin you, but not to defend you, ſtill 
2 you a-reſource. in yourſelves; but 
is reſource cannot exert itſelf without 
a 1 militia bill to give, and juſti 
fy, its vigor; without That, you are 
chained down, a en prey to the 
— Bramtr Bln ft 
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And, among other reſources, you 
may be aſſured that you are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a man more capable of prevent- 
| ing, and alleviating, diſtreſſes, than 
any nation at this time in Europe can 

boaſt of; a man of great parts great- 
ly cultivated ; one. who, from his con- 
verſation with all hiſtories in their own | 
languages, can find nothing new in the 
conduct of public affairs; in which 
the intereſt of his king and country re- 
quires that he ſhould be an actor, ra- 
ther than a ſpectator; his mind, equal- 
ly capable of - adopting the free princi- - 
ples, and ſhining thoughts of Athens 
and Rome, will apply them both to 
ſecure, and adorn your liberty; and, 
if ever he oppoſed what you thought 
conducive to it, he could have no other 
reaſon for that oppoſition, than be- 
cauſe he did not think the plan ex- 
tenſive enough to ſecure it: But, if 
ever theſe great parts, and great accom- 
pliſhments ſhould be employed to de- 
5 2 feat 
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feat a plan more extenſive, and conſe- 
quently more beneficial, you will all 
look upon, and treat them both as the 
imbelliſhments not of truth, but of 
deceit, and exerted not to ſecure liberty, 
but to render ſlavery plauſible. 


Your affairs are now brought. to. a 

criſis: If you cannot, or rather will 
not obtain a general militia act, the 
devaſtation of this fertil country, the 
| plunderin g of your houſes, the raviſh- 
ment of your wives and daughters, and 
the deſtruction of the royal family, 
with which your own ſafety is intimate- 
ly blended, will be effected by the 
power, and, what is worſe, the inſo- 
lence of your enemy. 


You will remember, Gentlemen, 
that in the year 1588, when Philip the, 
ſecond invaded this nation with a fleet 
of 150 men of war, of an enormous 
ſize (for this is the account which all 
| hiſtorians give of them) with19,000 land 
forces 


. 

forces on board, while the prince of Par- 
ma, the greateſt general of his age was 

waiting his opportunity at Newport to 
embark, on board another fleet, 30,000 
foot, allowed to be the beſt diſciplined 
army then in Europe; Queen Eliza- 
beth's miniſters never thought of ſend- 
ing for foreign troops to defend this 
nation from ſo formidable an attack 
both by ſea and land; but truſted the 
ſafety of her perſon, and the liberty of 
her people, to the loyalty and courage 
of that people :' and yet no reign had 
ever been more fertil in plots, levelled, 
not only againſt her dignity, but even 
againſt her perſon : However, Burleigh 
and Walſingham, her great and worthy 
miniſters, thought the ſecurity of Eng- 

land ought to depend upon Engliſhmen 
alone: And, if the Spaniards had 
landed, and the prince of Parma had 
joined them with his veteran army, I 
have ſo good an opinion of our anceſ- 
tors, that I make not the leaſt doubt 
but they would have given a good ac- | 
| count 


. 


count of them: My reaſon is this, I 


have ſeen a record of the muſter rolls at 
that very time, containing a very exact 


account of the militia then raiſed in 1 


| every county, city, and corporation in 
England; and the whole amounted to 


no leſs than 192,000 men: 'And will - 


any man in his ſenſes ſay that ſuch a 


number of Engliſhmen, | animated by 
their attachment to the heſt of princes,” 


by her preſence, and by their love to 


liberty, would not have repulſed, killed, 
or taken 50,000 Spaniards, though 
commanded by the prince of Parma ?- 
And what our anceſtors would have 
done, why cannot we do? We are be- 
yond all compariſon more united than 
they were: but we are not as much 
truſted : Woe be to thoſe who dare 
to ſay we do not as much deſerve it. 


| It 1s computed that the people of 
England amount to ſeven or eight mil- 
lions : This! is thought a moderate com- 


P And if the twentieth perſon. 
FED (which 


* 
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(which would be no great grievance; | 
when their all is at take) were armed 
and diſciplined, and every pariſh ſup- 
plied with a cannon, I would aſk what 
nation, or what confederacy of nations, 
would invade, or even dare to think of 
invading you? when you are thus ſe- 
cure at home, your powerful fleets might 
range the wide ocean uncontrolled, and 
be fure to meet with no other enemies 
but the winds and the waves. 


1 am too much tranſported with the 
view of ſeeing my country emerge from 
her preſent unfortunate ſituation, to fo 
great felicity, that I can ſcarce let my- 
ſelf down to anſwer a mean objection 
againſt this glorious ſcheme ; which is, 
that all theſe advantages would indeed 
flow from the meaſure propoſed ; but 
that a people, taxed as we are, neceſſari- b- 
ly, or unneceſſarily, ought not; in ſound 
policy, to be truſted with arms; and, 
if theſe objectors have learning enough 
they may I a ſaying of Homer to. 


ſupport 
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| ſupport their objection, * ya pos. 
ra | avdpa cines, arms alone tempt a man 
to violence, This is an objechion that may 


be whiſpered, but will never be avowed; 


and becauſe it will never be avowed, 3 


n not t deſerve to be anſwered, 


That you! will Fram a militia bill 
next ſeſſions of parliament I make no 


doubt: The repeated addreſſes from 


every part of the nation will I dare ſay 
prevail with the miniſtry, ſtunned with 
the diſgrace ang loſs the nation has ſuſ- 

tained, and ſtill more ſo with the na- 
tional clamors for an inquiry into the 
_ cauſes bf that diſgrace and loſs, to 

gratify you with ſomething like a mili- | 

tia bill, clogged, and intangled with p 
ſuch clauſes and proviſions, as will ren- 
der it inadequate to all national pur | 
poſes ; ſufficient indeed to filence you, 
but not to defend you. Be upon your . 


guard therefore againſt any captious 


militia bill, ſuch a one. as may be cal- 
1 to render all militia bills imprac- 
2 1 bj | ticable, 


t 8 


ticable, and ridiculous, and; what is 
more, even dangerous fo your liberties. 
Tou have a right to ſee the bill before 
it is paſſed; you have a right to ſolicit 
your repreſentatives againſt any clauſes 
in it which you may diflike: You have 
petitioned for a militia bill, but you 
have not petitioned for an ineffectual 
one, for an impracticable, for a ridicu- 
lous, for a dangerous one; but for ſuch a 
militia bill, as ſhall ſecure your king, 
and country: Such a one therefore you 
have a right to ſolicit with modeſty, but 
with firmneſs; and, if you do this, you 
are ſure to obtain it: For if the concur- 
rent voice of the electors of England 
cannot obtain a bill which they think 
neceſſary for their liberty, and the de- 
fence of that liberty, iy from that 
moment ceaſe to be free. 1 | 


To give our n their due, when 

very lately they ſaw the nation ſet 

againſt the Jews bill, for which much 

might be ſaid, they repealed it: And 
| can 


1 


can you doubt your power after this, 
when nothing can be ſaid againſt the 
bill you deſire? But I will ſuppoſe you 
now in the poſſeſſion of an effectual 
militia act. How long do you imagine 
you will continue in the poſſeſſion of 
it? As long as the danger laſts, and 
no longer. Nothing can ſecure this 
invaluable bleſſing to you, but annual | 
parliaments; and nothing can ſecure 
annual parliaments, but a militia act. 
Gain them both, my dear countrymen, 
and you will preſerve them both; but 
af you want either, the other will be 
Es | 


| | 
1 


And now give me leave to congratu= 


late you that your government is al- 
ready arrived ſo near to perfection, 
that nothing but the obtaining theſe 
| two acts is wanting to complets * 
-I doubt not, Gentlemen, bur many 
of you, as well as myſelf, have read 
* thing that either ancient, or mo- 
3 
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For, as Pliny ſays in ſpeaki 


their beſt writers, Ariſtotle; has called 


| . 
dern authors have written upon govern- 


ment: But no authors have canvaſſed 


this matter ſo accurately as the Greeks: 
cing of Mar- 
practiſed 
in ſome parts of this nation with great 
ſucceſs, quid enim intentatum illis, what 
baue tbey left unattempted? Among 
other arts and ſciences, which theſe au- 

thors, far ſuperior to all others, have 
treated of, they have given a particular 

attention to government, which one of 


the greateſt of ſciences, as it provides 
for the happineſs of all mankind: This 
philoſopher, as well as others of his 
countrymen, has fhewn by invincible 

reaſons that monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy, are in themſelves imperfect; 
and that the only perfect form of go- 
vernment is That, which conliſts in an 
union of all three. I ban | 


This, Quirks, is bur Wan 
of government, which the wiſeſt men 


ö 1 


this world ever faw breed to all 
others, and which you now live under: 
This is the government which your 
Saxon anceſtors delivered down to you; 


enjoyed with very little alteration for 
about thirteen hundred years: Che- 
riſh and admire this form of govern- 


ment: admire the wiſdom, as you have 


felt the glorious effects of it: Let it 


down to. your: poſterity as perfect as 


you received it from your: anceſtors; 
Reſtore L to annual 1 
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how your Saxon ' anceſtors: came by ſo 


perfect a ſyſtem of government. They 
are repreſented by all hiſtorians to have 
been a moſt ignorant people, when 
they came hither; and by all our ac- 
it © 8 2 counts 
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counts of them they certainly were ſo: 
The law, enacted by them after their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, by which a 
felon ſaved his life only by reading, 
plainly proves their. 1gnorance : And we 
may reaſonably conclude that the coun- 
trymen of theſe adventurers, who came 
hither, had no more learning than their 
colony. How came it to pals then, 
that ſo ignorant a people ſhould be in 
poſſeſſion of ſo wiſe a form of govern- 
ment? If at that period of time they 
had been traditionally maſters of a true 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy, every reaſoning 
man would preſently ſay that in early 
ages the anceſtors of this people had a 
great deal of aſtronomical learning, but 
that by ſome conqueſts, and devaſta- 
tions, a thing we know has often hap- 
pened, their learning was loſt, and the 
tradition preſerved: And have we not 
reaſon to conclude the ſame thing, when 
we find an ignorant people in poſſeſ- 
ſton of the trueſt ſyſtem of govern- 
ment ? 


Inow 
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* now return, my dear countrymen, 
from conjectures to certainties: and 
nothing is more certain than that you 
are, at this inſtant, upon a wrong 
ſcent. vou are all petitioning that an 
inquiry may be made into the loſs of 
Minorca, and into many other griev- 
ances which you have, no doubt, great 
reaſon to complain of: But, before I 
let you know my thoughts upon this 
ſubject, I do aſſure you, upon the 
word of a Gentleman (and, though I 
do not ſet my name to this pamphlet, 
it may, notwithſtanding all the precau- 
tions I can take, be known that I am 
the author of it; in which caſe if the 
aſſurance I now give you is not true, 
I ſhall be looked upon as the worſt of 
men) I do aſſure you then, that I never 
have received, nor ever expect to re- 
ceive, any favour from any miniſtry. I 
do not think that what I have already 
aid, ſtands much in need of this apo- 
logy; but what I have to add, may. 
G It 
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It is my opinion therefore, Gentlemen, 
that you are aCting like a man, who 
has received a treacherous wound from 
a ruffian, and inſtead of ſending for a 


ſurgeon to dreſs his wound, ſends for 


a bully to revenge it. 


T am willing to own that you have 
all the reaſon in the world to complain 
of your late loſs of Minorca, which is 
ſtill aggravated by the ſhameful manner 


In which it was loſt: I am willing to 


allow that you have long been, and 
Mill are, taxed not only unneceſſarily, 
but wantonly; and without having re- 


| ceived any benefit from theſe taxes, but 


the no defence of your poſſeſſions and 
properties: Nay I am willing to allow 


every thing that is alledged, not prov- 


ed, in the fourth letter to the peo- 
ple of England. However, let us fup- 


poſ call this to be true : Does it there- 


fore become your wiſdom to petition 
for revenge inſtead of redreſs ? I verily 


bclieve the latter will be eaſier obtained, 


than 
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than the former, and I am ſure it 
will be more to your advantage. Re- 
venge is a froward paſſion, and the 
vice of an ungoverned, or an unculti- 
vated mind ; But a deſire, and an at- 
tempt to redreſs grievances, is a manly 
virtue, and the characteriſtic of an 
Engliſhman, ſince to this deſire and at- 
tempt you owe every privilege you en- 
JOY+ rr | 


Change then your petitions for in- 
quiries, which, as things are now cir- 
cumſtanced will end in nothing, into 
petitions for a general militia bill, and 
for annual parliaments. Whether mil- 
lions have been laviſhed, or hoarded, 
the inquiries you are ſo zealous for will 
leave the public equally defrauded of 
both. The terrors indeed of theſe in- 
quiries, which it may be you did not 
intend, may accelerate the paſſing of 
theſe two bills ſo eſſential to your ſecu- 
rity and liberty, But then you muſt 
make the paſſing of theſe a condition 

G 2 for 
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for waving all inquiries into former 
miſmanagements: By this means you 
will give an opportunity to the inno- 
cent of proving their innocence: and 
to the guilty of RF for their 
3 EY 


98 
Theſe are the meaſures recom- 
mended to you by one; who is em- 
barked in the ſame veſſel with your- 
ſelves; who derives his only hopes of 
lüberty from annual parliaments, and 
his only hopes of ſecurity from a 
general militia. But, in purſuing theſe 
meaſures, I muſt alſo recommend to 
you to truſt to yourſelves alone: Your 
leaders have often ſacrificed your inte- 
reſt, and the Hoſt ſolemn promiſes, 
made and reiterated to ſecure your li- 
berty, for places, penſions, dignitits, 
and even the low, the dirty conſidera- 
tion of a preſent pecuniary advantage : 
"Theſe are the patriots' you generouſly 
truſted ; and theſe are the patriots, who 
ſhamefully betrayed” you. Macbeth 
wa; 4 murdered 


. 
murdered ſleep, and woe be to thoſe, 
who murdered confidence: But this 
woe has long ſince overtaken them; 


and, from being the idols of the peo- 


ple, they are, like other idols when | 
the fraud is diſcovered, become. their 
ſcorn. | | 


Inſtead therefore of truſting to diſ- 
carded placemen, - transformed by re- 8 

ſentment into patriots, truſt to yourr- 

ſelves. And why ſhould you not? The 

| Intereſt they had gained in you was 

powerful enough to raiſe them to the 

_ dignities they have diſgraced ; and ſhall 


not your own intereſt be powerful 


enough to obtain that liberty and ſecu- 
rity for yourſelves which you will ne- 
ver abuſe? Even your former difap- 
pointments ſhewed your power; and, 
if you concur in purſuing the meaſures 
recommend to you, your ſucceſs will 


. it. 
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If the leaſt ſpark of revenge ſtill 
glows in the minds of any of you, 
which I ſhould wonder It, ſince brave 
men are not revengeful, remember the 
great examples of the Athenians, and 
Romans: The former, having ſuffered 
all ſorts of oppreſſions from their thir- 
ty tyrants ſupported by their enemies 
the Lacedæmonians, after great ſtrug- 
gles, redeemed themſelves, and reſtored 
liberty to their country; and, by an 
ever memorable decree, granted an am- 
neſty to all who had oppoſed, or be- 
trayed that liberty. And, after the 


death of Cæſar, Cicero juſtly values 
himſelf for having renewed this exam- 


Ple of the Athenians ; and for having 
introduced a law for a general amneſty 
to all who had been concerned in the 


late conteſts for domination, or liberty. 


There is ſomething ſo noble in theſe 


examples, that every man muſt ap- 
plaud the authors who gave ſuch excel- 
Reps ö 
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lent leſſons of humanity to all ſucceed= - 
ing ages: While a reformation laid in 
blood, in confiſcations, or other pu- | 
niſhments, ſerves only to perpetuate the 
animoſity of one part of a nation againſt 
the other, and to intail upon families 
the deſire of | a retaliation, whenever 
they have an opportunity to exert it. 

How much more does it become the 


generoſity and ſpirit of Engliſhmen 


to purſue the obtaining theſe two con- 
ſtitutional acts by conſtitutional means, 
which, if vigorouſly. applied, will ſure- 
ly obtain them; and to accept an ac- 
quieſcence in thoſe acts, as an attone- 
ment for all you have ſuffered, and all 
you have feared: Much have you ſuf- 

fered no doubt, and more have you 

juſtly feared; but the obtaining theſe 


two acts will provide againſt the re- 


turn of your ſufferings and fears more 
effectually than the puniſhment, how 
great ſoever, of all the guilty. | 
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Humanity therefore and your inte- 
— here coincide, which they always 
will do notwithſtanding the low arts of 
trifling politicians to ſet them at vari- 
ance; and both join their force to in- 
duce you to aim invariably at theſe two 
points, annual parliaments, and a ge- 
neral militia; without ſuffering your- 

felves to, be deluded either by. your de- 
fire of revenge, chimerical in its view, 
and unjuſtifiable in its end; by pro- 
miſes often forfeited; by delays now 
as dangerous as refuſals; or by any other 
arts of men ſinking under a burden, 
and unwilling to reſign it, to abandon 
your laſt hopes of preſerving your liber- 
ty, and independence. 


Every Engliſh 3 of the Engliſh 
hiſtory muſt have obſerved with, con- 
cern, the many ſtruggles which our li- 
derty has undergone, from the great 
interruption it met with at the Norman 
| conqueſt, through the various attempts 
formed 
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formed againſt it by our ambitious 
kings, but chiefly by the weakeſt, till 
it ſettled upon its own bafis, the mu- 
tual confidence of the prince and peo-: 
ple in the reign of our glorious queen 


15 Elizabeth: But this confidence was ſoon 


diſſolved by her ſucceſſor, who tranſ- 
mitted to his ſon, and grandſons an 
uniform deſign to inſlave their people, 
with as uniform an inability to effect 
it. The laſt of theſe purſued the ſame 
hereditary deſign with more violence 
and leſs parts, than either of his anceſ- 
tors: and, by adding bigottry to de- 
ſpotiſm, improved the weakneſs of his 
family. By a ſcheme calculated to 
divide the ſpoils of our liberty between 
tyranny, which our anceſtors had long 


reſiſted, and popery, which they had 


long deſpiſed, he forced them into this 
alternative, either to be ſlaves, or to de- 
throne the author of their ſlavery. They 
wiſely choſe the laſt ; and, by expelling. 
a prince unworthy to reign, they re- 
newed, not eſtabliſhed, this uſeful 
H maxim, 
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maxim, that, in limited monarchies, 
all power is derived from thoſe, for 
whoſe benefit alone all power is inſti- 
tuted, the people. | 


In conſequence of this maxim they 
gave what they had a right to give, the 


crown to king William; and, in con- 


ſequence of the ſame maxim, they ſet- 
tled that dignity upon the preſent royal 


family. Under the ſanction of this 
right, the beſt of all others, his majeſ- 


ty's royal father, and his preſent ma- 
jeſty have enjoyed their well deſerved 
dignities, without ever deviating, in 
one ſingle inſtance, from the contract 
with their people from whom they de- 
rived them, And let no one ſuppoſe 


the contract 1 mention, between an 
Engliſh king and his ſubjects, to be an 


imaginary thing: Since one reaſon, and 
a ſtrong one too, given by both houſes 
of parliament for the depoſition of king 
James the ſecond, was, that he had 

broken 


ts ] 
broken the original contract between king 
and people. TT 


From his ſhort ſurvey of the hiſ- 
tory of your country, you will be con- 
ſcious of your own rights ; and obſerve 
that the- weakeſt of your princes al- 
ways oppoſed, and the wiſeſt always 
ſupported your liberties. It is the. moſt 


glorious, and now almoſt the ſingular 


prerogative of a king of England to 
reign over a free people. The power 
of a king of ſlaves, is, and can only 
be, ſupported by force; but That of a 
king of freemen, is, and can only be, 
ſupported by choice: The freer there- | 
fore the ſubjects of the latter are, the 
more glorious will be their ſovereign : 
And what can contribute ſo much to 
the freedom of the people of this na- 
tion, and conſequently to the glory of 
their ſovereign, as annual parhaments ? 
And what can contribute fo effectually 
to the ſecurity of both, as a general 
militia ? 7 
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If theſe two beneficial, I may ſay 
neceſſary, acts are paſſed in the preſent 


. reign, the glory and honor of both will 


be juſtly aſcribed by poſterity to his 
majeſty. The advilers of theſe ſaluta- 


ry meaſures, and, among the firſt the 


author of this pamphlet, will be buried 
in oblivion ; nay the names of the mi- 
niſters who promoted them, if any will 


2 


promote them, and Thoſe of the mem- 


bers of both houſes who ſpoke, and 


voted in ſo noble a cauſe will be forgot- 
ten by poſterity, who will reſerve all 


their gratitude for the amiable prince, 


in whoſe reign, and by whoſe concur- 
rence, they were paſled : Juſt as the 
ſole tribute of thanks is paid by the 
Engliſh hiſtory to Edward the third 
for the two acts paſſed by him for con- 
firming the glorious privilege of annual 
parliaments to his people. N 


Every reign in our hiſtory confirms 


what I have ſaid, that our weakeſt and 
n Gs COMET. moſt 
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moſt puſillanimous princes were ene- 
mies to the liberties of their ſubjects, 
and the wiſeſt and braveſt the patrons 
of it. The father and grandſon of Ed- 
ward the third are ſtriking examples 
of the former; and the conduct of the 
laſt mentioned prince is no leſs a ſhin- 
ing inſtance of the latter. The victo- 
ry obtained by this great prince over 
the French at Crefly ; the victo- 
ry obtained by his fon over the ſame 


enemy at Poitiers, where he took their 


king priſoner, were indeed glaring 
atchievements; but, like the bonfires, 
that where light up to celebrate thoſe 


victories, they produced a blaze, and 


left behind them no other remains, than 
reputation: Whereas the act de prodi- 
tionibus, by which all treaſons, before 
indefinite, were aſeertained; and the 
two acts for annual parliaments, with 
many more of the like tendency, all 
paſſed in this king's reign, were perma- | 
nent benefits to his people, and deſerve 
not only the gratitude, an applauſe, 
ee 
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but the imitation .of all their drlend- 
ants. 


The honor therefore of your ſove- 

reign, of which I am perſuaded you 
are as jealous as of your own; the 
dignity and freedom of parliaments ; 
the preſervation of your liberty, in de- 
fence of which ſo many thouſands of 
your anceſtors loſt their lives; and the 


ſecurity of this iſland, all call upon you 
to exert yourſelves at this important 


juncture, and to obtain annual parlia- 
ments, and a general mulitia, as the 
only means now left, both to ſecure 
theſe bleſſings to yourſelves, and tranſ- 
mit them to your IRR: 
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